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Jennifer Gay in the U.S.A. 

That popular announcer on Children’s Television, Jennifer 
Gay, has been taking ballet lessons ever since she was seven. 
Now she has joined the Sadlers Wells Ballet Company and 
has flown to the U.S.A. for a three months’ tour. 


SOCIETY OF THE 
BROOM 

The Lancashire village of 
Clitheroe is taking bold steps to 
deal with the litter nuisance. Be¬ 
cause no local authorities would 
clear the litter, the chairman of 
the Parish Council and a number 
of volunteers swept the main 
street one Sunday. .They received 
letters of congratulation from 
many parts of the country, and a 
Coventry company has lent them 
a machine to be used for clearing 
footpaths. 

Then the chairman called a 
meeting and the Society of the 
Broom was formed. About 50 
of the villagers agreed to continue 
to clean up the village every 
Sunday. 

Teams of five volunteers have 
been appointed to sweep the main 
street on Sundays and shopkeepers 
are helping by providing litter 
bins and urging customers to use 
the.Ti. 


FENCE 3500 MILES 
LONG 

A fence 3500 miles long is being 
built by the Queensland Govern¬ 
ment to keep the dingoes at bay. 

These wild dogs kill hundreds 
of thousands of sheep every year; 
indeed, so great is their menace 
that many sheep breeders are 
switching to beef production. 

In the last 20 years nearly 
250,000 dingoes have been trapped 
or shot. Yet their numbers con¬ 
tinue to increase enormously, and 
today they are hunting in packs 
over thousands of square miles of 
sheep country, killing at will. 

The new fence, six feet high, 
will cost £443,000 and is expected 
to be finished by the end of 1957. 


FEATHER IN HIS CAP 

While walking along a street in 
Elisabethville, Belgian Congo, an 
American naturalist. Dr. James 
Chapin, saw an African with an 
odd-looking feather in his hat. 
As a result of questioning him, 
the naturalist discovered a 
hitherto unknown species of pea¬ 
cock. 

Named the African Peacock, it 
is a brilliant purple, green, and 
scarlet colour. It has the long 
and familiar train of an ordinary 
peacock and is about of the same 
size. 

Dr. Chapin said that but for 
his happening to observe the 
strange feather in that hat, the 
peacock might have gone undis¬ 
covered for many more years. 


On the Trail of the 
Ahominahle Snowman 

STORY OF A REMARKABLE EXPEDITION 

V/hat are those strange footprints seen by explorers in 
the Himalayan snows? Are they made by a huge ape 
unknown to natural history, or even by an ape-man ? 

To try to get answers to those questions the Daily Mail 
last year sent an expedition to the bleak storm-swept 
snowfields of the Everest region. And now-one of its 
members, Mr. Ralph Izzard, has written a fascinating 
account of their search; it is called The Abominable 
Snowman Adventure, and is published by Hodder and 
Stoughton at 16s. 


'T'he English name for this 
'*■ mysterious wanderer in the 
snows may be somewhat mislead¬ 
ing, for it was derived from a 
faulty translation of Tibetan 
words. It is called a yeti by the 
Tibetans and the Sherpas of 
Nepal who dwell near its home¬ 
land. 

They are afraid of it because 
they believe that to see it or hear 
its mewing cry brings bad luck. 
But they think of it as an ordinary 
animal, and not as some kind of 
supernatural creature. Many of 
them claim to have seen a yeti 
and their descriptions of it all 
tally. They say it is the size of 
a small man, thickset and covered 
with reddish-brown hair; it has a 
pointed head, a fiat monkey-like 
face, but no tail; it walks on two 
legs, but if frightened W'ill bound 
along on all fours. 

GRUELLING CHASE 

The explorers did not regard 
these as fanciful tales. The 
Sherpas are highly intelligent 
people, and when told that folk 
elsewhere did not believe in the 
yeti, they asked: “Why should 
we invent an animal?” 

So with high hopes of success, 
Ralph Izzard and his companions 
set out on their great yeti-hunt. 
And a gruelling chase it turned 
out to be, taking them up snow- 
clad boulder-strewn valleys, along¬ 
side frozen lakes, and across the 
weird realm of the glaciers; a 
realm where, from time to time, 
the air is filled with the roar and 
clatter of falling debris as ice- 
walls collapse. 

TRACKS IN THE SNOW 

Yeti-land was certainly hostile 
to those who sought to probe its 
secrets. Shrieking blizzards sprang 
up to hurl ice particles in their 
faces as though a sand-blaster had 
been turned on them. 

But they found yeti tracks 
which they photographed and fol¬ 
lowed. This was excitement 
enough to reward them for all 
their hardships. The first foot¬ 
prints that Ralph Izzard and his 
party saw were each about eight 
or nine inches long, and four or 
five inches wide; they also showed 
clear imprints of the toes. What¬ 
ever creature had made them it 


was certainly a biped, with a 
stride measuring two feet three 
inches. 

The tracks were going downhill, 
but the expedition decided to try 
to follow them upwards, to their 
source. While walking beside 
them Mr. Izzard tell into a snow¬ 
drift and was amused to see that' 
the yeti had done the same about 
two yards .away! But the yeti, 
after picking itself up, had nego¬ 
tiated a short slope by sliding on 
its rump, seemingly using its fists 
to propel itself. 

NOT IN VAIN 

Through their glasses they saw 
the trail disappear towards a great 
wall of rock and ice, and they 
found another, a fresher one. Un¬ 
fortunately they lost sight of it 
on some Isare rock. 

They followed other yeti tracks 
but, alas, never gained the 
coveted glimpse of the creature 
itself. 

However, they are sure of its 
existence, and that it has an 
ample food supply. The Sherpas 
say the yeti eats small animals 
such as voles and mouse hares, 
and also the roots, shoots, and 
leaves of Alpine plants. The ex¬ 
plorers found an abundance of 
wild life at these heights—the 
fearless little voles scampered 
over their sleeping bags at night, 

Certainly their e.xhausting hunt 
for the yeti was not in vain. The 
expedition lifted the curtain a 
little higher on what Ralph Izzard 
calls, “a last great mystery of our 
picked-over world.” 


. All on the ball ■ 



Seals tossing a ball from nose to 
nose are shown in animated lights 
at Morecambe, Lancashire. 
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THE SHAPE OF WINGS 
TO COME 





An artist’s impression of the coleoptcr 


An astonishing barrel-wing jet 
plane that takes-off vertically is 
now nearing completion at 
Brunoy, near Paris. 

Known as a “coleopter,” it is 
19 feet long and its deep barrel¬ 
wing, bent round the fuselage in 
a circle, is 20 feet in diameter. 

The plane can hold three 
people, who are seated in special 
rotating seats which will keep 


them in an upright position dur¬ 
ing take-off and level flight. 

Once it is thrust into the air by 
the power of its tandem propjet 
engines, the “coleopter” supports 
itself' kite-fashion—the whole of 
the wing being inclined upwards 
a few degrees from the horizontal. 

The plane will have a top speed 
of 280 m.p.h. and a range of 630 
miles. 


DIAL WEA FOR WEATHER 


One day it may be possible to 
dial WEA and get a local weather 
forecast, just as we can, now dial 
TIM and get the time. 

Much w'ork has already been 
done by the Meterological Office 
in attempting forecasts three to 
four hours ahead of approaching 
rain and thunderstorms. 

A start was made some time 
ago, in the London area, witli. ex¬ 
perimental apparatus on the roof 
of an Air Ministry building in 
Kingsway. The scheme works 
in the following way. 

A radar scanner picks up echoes 
from raindrops, hailstones, or 
snowflakes and transmits them to 
a cathode screen. But drops must 
be more than a certain size; as 
yet, there is no reaction from light 
rain or drizzle. ' 

Suppose ' the weather forecast 
for the London area prophesied 
thunderstorms probably develop¬ 
ing in the afternoon or evening. 
Well, London covers 600 square 
miles, and the forecast might well 
come true with, say, a storm over 
London Airport while cricket en¬ 
thusiasts at Lord’s or the Oval 
were sitting in bright sunshine. 
This is where the radar storm- 
warning comes in. • 

It can pick up the storm where 


it first develops, and by plotting 
its position at intervals as it moves 
across the sky, the weather men 
can tell its course. 

Knowing- this by radar, it is 
possible to give a reasonable fore¬ 
cast of which areas arc going to 
get the storm in the next few 
hours. 

All forecasting is complicated 
by the fact that weather is liable 
to alter, as it moves. Echoes may 
die down and new ones develop as 
belts of rain or thunderstorms be¬ 
come either weaker or more 
intense. 

Experiments with such methods 
have been carried out at East 
Hill, near Dunstable, headquarters 
of the Central Forecasting Office. 
Similar work has been done, to 
aid flying, at the airports of 
Entebbe (Uganda), Calcutta, and 
Khartoum. 

If the London experiment is a 
success the information could be 
turned into a service to the public 
by recording it, hour by hour, and 
feeding it into a speak-back, as is 
done with the Talking Clock. But 
only fixed answers to fixed ques¬ 
tions could be dealt with by such 
an automatic method. Special 
inquiries would have to be dealt 
with separately'. 


MOTHER-LOVE OF 
A CAT 


SHE CAUGHT A 
350-POUNDER 


From France comes this story 
of Pouette, who, after the birth 
of her three kittens, became very 
ill. Then Pouette disappeared 
with one of her kittens, returning 
in the evening exhausted, but 
alone. Three times this happened, 
then Pouette died. 

A search for the kittens re¬ 
vealed them safely installed with 
a neighbouring cat who also had 
a young family. 


Mrs. Hetty Eathorne of Brix- 
ham was particularly pleased 
when she broke an English fish¬ 
ing record off Looe, Cornwall, by 
landing a 352 lb. porbeagle shark. 
For the previous holder of this 
record was her own husband, who 
three years ago caught a 300 lb. 
porbeagle, also off .Looe. Mrs. 
Eathorne took 55 minutes to land 
the fish. 
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News from Everywhere j 


British toivn of 
Caesar’s day 

At Silchester, near Reading, 
archaeologists are using new 
apparatus to trace ancient British 
fortifications which lie there 
below the famous Romano-British 
town of Calleva. This instru¬ 
ment records how much earth has 
been disturbed at various depths 
in bygone centuries, and thus will 
help reveal the course of the 
Briton’s defensive ditch. The 
method will save much toilsome 
digging. 

The defence system now being 
explored was recently spotted 
from the air. It is thought to 
have been dug as early as a . d . 65, 
by which time most of southern 
Britain had been subdued by the 
Romans. 

FRIEND OF JUUUS CAESAR 

Some 120 years earlier Sil¬ 
chester was the chief town of a 
powerful British tribe called the 
Atrebates. Their king, Commius, 
also had dominions across the 
Channel in Gaul, and w'as a 
friend of Julius Caesar. 

Hearing that Caesar intended to 
invade Britain, Commius, who 
was then in Gaul, offered sub¬ 
mission, hoping to spare his 
native land the horrors of war. 

Caesar then sent Commius to 
Britain to persuade his fellow 
countrymen to accept the rule of 
Rome. But the reaction of the 
Britons was to seize Commius 
and throw him into prison. How¬ 
ever, the Romans later released 
him and took him back to Gaul. 

Afterwards he revolted a'gainst 
his Roman allies and proved him¬ 
self a formidable adversary. Pur¬ 
sued by his enemies he escaped 
by a trick. He found his ships 
left aground by the tide, but 
ordered the sails to be hoisted; 
and the Romans, from a distance, 
thought the vessels were at sea 
and abandoned the chase. 

1900 YEARS LATER 

To his town the Romans 
eventually came, and built a city 
they called Calleva Atrebatum. 
Remnants of its walls, in places 
12 feet high, still surround the 
site, which has been extensively 
excavated. 

Now 20th-century Britons come 
with radar equipment to search 
for more links with the Ancient 
Britons who defended themselves 
here 1900 years ago. 

The work is being done by Mr. 
George C. Boon of the Reading 
Museum, where ‘ many of the 
Roman relics found at Silchester 
are on view. 


EVENING CLASSES 
FOR LONDONERS 

Thousands of studious London¬ 
ers, between the ages of 15 and 
70, will be enrolling next week 
for the L.C.C. evening classes. 

It is the London County Coun¬ 
cil’s proud boast that however 
out-of-the-way one’s hobby or 
interest may be, they have a class 
where it can be pursued with 
enjoyment and profit. This is 
supported by their useful sixpenny 
booklet,' Floodlight, which lists 
more than 500 subjects—from 
Accountancy to Zoology. 


NE’Rf HOSTELS 

A new youth hostel has been 
opened at Buttermere, in the 
Lake District. Formerly a hotel, 
it stands above the village and 
commands extensive views of the 
lake and 'the fells beyond. 
Another new hostel recently 
opened is in Arthur’s Pass, New 
Zealand. It was built entirely by 
voluntary labour. 

A cargo of Norfolk reeds has 
been sent to America for the 
thatching of a house in Maine. 

HOUDAY GOOD DEED 

While on holiday at Runsvvick 
Bay, 11-year-old David Jones of 
Boston collected sea urchins and 
then cleaned them and sold them. 
His profit was I2s. lid., and this 
he gave to the funds of the 
Whitby Branch of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution. 

Rome is to spend nearly 
£3,000,000 on new hotels to cater 
for the ever-increasing number of 
tourists and to prepare for the 
1960 Olympic Games. 

On holiday at Fort William a 
ten-ycar-old Stafford boy Allan 
Baker went fishing from the pier 
and hooked a young shark, two 
feet long. 

A Swede recently arrived in 
Vienna after a, ten-year bicycle 
tour of Asia, America, Africa, 
and Europe. He had covered 
150,000 miles. 


Artist’s audience 



An admiring audience Svatches the 
efforts of Lucy O’Sullivan, a 
young artist who lives at 
Stanmore, Middlesex. 


The Lord Warden 



This portrait of Sir "Winston 
Churchill as Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports was presented to him 
at Hastings recently. Painted 
by' Bernard Hailstone, it will hang 
in the historic Maison Dieu Hall 
at Dover. 

A hen’s egg, unbroken, has 
been found in a tomb dating 
back to 400 b . c . during excava¬ 
tions in the Po Valley, Italy. 

£53 BUS RIDE 

The world’s longest bus ser¬ 
vice—from Beirut to Munich— 
has just begun operation. The 
2600-mile journey is across seven 
countries.- A return ticket costs 
£53. 

Uganda has had a record coffee 
crop this season. The yield of 
63,000 tons was 20,000 tons above 
that of the previous record season 
of 1951. 

£3,000,000 FEED 
The Nizam of Hyderabad has 
just lost £3,000,000! Banknotes 

to this value have been eaten by 
rats in the vaults of the Nizam's 
palace. 

Tourist traffic in Britain broke 
all records in the first six months 
of this year. By the end of June 
411,200 overseas visitors had 
arrived, nearly 46,000 more than 
in the corresponding period last 
year. 

In spite of the spread of tele¬ 
vision, the United States now has 
132,400,000 radio sets, more than 
double the number in 1946. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE SIXTEEN-PAGE GUIDE and FREE ATTAIN¬ 
MENT TESTING.for the above EXAMINATIONS 
for Children from 8 to 11 years of age, 

OUR COURSES are based upon the results of these tests and 
consist of complete lessons which are returned fully marked 
with comments by the Subject Tutors. 

GENERAL EDUCATION AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 
also available for Children aged 12 to 16. 

WRITE, STATING AGE OF CHILD, to The Registrar: 
MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. CI4), 69 Wl MPOLE STREET, LONDON, W,l, 
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PERU AND BOLIVIA.are thinking of constructing 
railway between Puno and GuaquI, both on Lake 
Titicaca. The prospects of both countries using the 
lake for Irrigation and for generating electric power 
are also being studied. 


'CROCODILES IN LAKE VICTORIA 
> are now rare owing to their ruthless 
s destruction by hunters, who make 
;; big sums by selling their skins. 


LIGNITE DEPOSITS estimated at: 
2000 million tons have been found' 
in Madras. The lignite, with coal 
from a field recently found In the 
State of Madhya Pradesh, will b© 
used to produce electricity for 
industrial development. 


IN PAPUA will 
River and link 


A NEW BRIDGE 
span the Brown i.nrs 

Port Moresby,' the capital, with big 
rubber estates. The biggest in 
Papua, it will be 170 feet long. 

See news columns 


WELL CAUGHT 

Many fishermen have good 
stories ot the one that got away. 
But Mr. Graham Briggs from 
Lincolnshire has one of a fish 
that gave itself up. 

VVhile on holiday at Christ¬ 
church, Hampshire, Mr. Briggs 
was sailing alone in the harbour, 
and not fishing, .when he heard a 
heavy thud behind him. He 
turned round and saw a large 
fish in his boat. A sea-trout had 
jumped in from the sea. 

^Vhen Mr. Briggs returned to 
the shore the fish was weighed 
by the Fisheries Board and found 
to be nine lb. 13 oz. Sea-trout 
may not be fished for without a 
licence, but, satisfied that the fish 
had “given itself up,” the Board 
made Mr. Briggs a present of it. 


VETERAN CYCLES GATHER 

It was a far cry from the 
modern lightweight cycles of to¬ 
day when the Southern Veteran. 
Cycle Club held their rally re¬ 
cently at Ripley in Surrey. Many 
old models had been ridden to the 
rally, held in an attempt to estab¬ 
lish a nation-wide veteran cycle 
organisation. 

Mr. Derek Powell rode his 
1885 solid-wheeled machine from 
Worthing in Sussex in 5i hours, 
but faced a return ride by candle¬ 
light. From Greenford in Middle¬ 
sex came Mr. Peter Conway on 
an 1885 penny-farthing. He 
covered the 30 miles in three 
hours. Mr. Godwin Southon of 
Shalford in Surrey brought an 
.1882 penny-farthing and an 1884' 
tricycle, while his , daughter 
Dorothy rode an 1896 machine. 


SACRED BOOK OF 
THE SIKHS 

The sacred writings of the 
Sikhs of India, called the Granth, 
are being translated into English. 
Three of their greatest scholars, 
sponsored by Uncsco, are now 
engaged on this task. 

An anthology of the most’ 
beautiful poetry ever written in 
Northern India, the Granth con¬ 
tains the teachings of the Sikhs’ 
religious leaders, including those 
of the founder of Sikhism, Nanak, 
who lived from 1469 to 1539. 

The Granth contains over 5000 
verses written in old Punjabi. At 
special ceremonies it takes relays 
ot worshippers two days and two 
nights to read it from cover to 
cover. 

When the present translation is 
finished, it will be submitted to 
an English writer or poet for re¬ 
vision in style. 


i 

He makes himself heard 



Twenty-four Tow-n Criers com¬ 
peted in the National Champion¬ 
ship at Hastings. This is Mr. 
Ellison of Ramsey, Isle of Man. 


ANNUALS ARE HERE 
AGAIN 

One of the pleasures of autumn 
is the appearance of the Annuals, 
those gay gift books destined to 
gladden many young hearts in the 
coming months. 

Notable among those that greet 
us cheerily are The Champion 
Annual for Boys 1956, and The 
Lion Annual 1956. Each is fine 
value for seven shillings. 

Adventure is the keynote of 
The Champion’s yarns, as in the 
mystery of the flying dragon that 
brought down planes. But 
laughter is always close at hand; 
it would be a sad heart that could 
not rejoice with the boys of 
Greenway College. 

The Lion Annual also provides 
schoolboy fun. Here, too, is ad¬ 
venture in good measure, as in the 
tale of The Pygmies who wanted 
to become Giants. 

These are dishes intended 
chiefly for boyish appetites. For 
girls there is School Friend 
Annual 1956, also costing seven 
shillings. It bubbles over with 
thrills and merriment. 

Younger children will delight in 
that old favourite Tiger Tim’s 
Annual 1956 (6s.). They never 
tire of those jolly mischief- 
makers, the Bruin Boys. 


BRITAIN’S OLDEST FENCE 

A wooden fence has been re¬ 
vealed in excavations at Verii- 
lamium, the Roman city of St. 
Albans. Believed to be 1800 years 
old, the fence is composed of 
half-inch overlapping planks, and 
is in an almost perfect state of 
preservation. 


GOLD IN THE GARDEN 

Digging in her garden at Dod- 
ford, Northants, a lady lifted a 
root of potatoes, shook it, and 
saw a gold coin fall out. It was 
a quarter-noble minted by a 
Burgundian duke in France 
between 1384 and 1404. 

This was the period of the 
Hundred Years War between 
England and France when there 
was much coming and going 
between the two countries. Per¬ 
haps the coin had been part of 
a soldier’s wages. 


March of Time 



This advertisement for alarm 
clocks is a striking sight in the 
streets of Cologne. 


NEW BRIDGE IN 
PAPUA 

The steel bridge now being 
built across the Brown River, 
near Port Moresby, will be the 
biggest in Papua. To be com¬ 
pleted next year, it will be 170 
feet long, and will connect Port 
Moresby with some of the big 
rubber estates. 

Another big bridge across the 
Markham River, which connects 
the port of Lae, on the north 
coast, with the goldfield towns of 
Wan and Bulolo, has just been 
opened. A third bridge, 66 feet 
long, has been built entirely by 
Papuans. It is on a new road 
running for 100 miles from 
Wevvak on the coast to Maprik 
on the southern slopes of the 
Prince Alexander Range. 

See World Map 

NOTHING LIKE LEATHER 

A short time ago the C N re- 
ported..how Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the 
Colonial Secretary, became glued 
to the floor of Government House 
in Hong Kong when the rubber 
composition soles, of his shoes 
melted during a reception. 

N6vv we learn that a pair of 
hand-made leather shoes was 
flown out to him from London 
to Kuala Lumpur. 

In a letter accompanying the 
gift, the chairman of the Leather 
Institute wrote: “In great dis¬ 
tress that you should have been 
involved in such a deadlock for 
which you could in no way be 
held responsible, the leather in¬ 
dustry is intervening in your 
dilemma and sending out foot¬ 
wear of all-leather construction.” 
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Australian veteran 

New South Wales has been celebrating the centenary of its 
railways. Tliis locomotive, the first ever to run in the State, 
has been on view at Sydney’s Central Station. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

Wolfe killed at Quebec 


. SEPTEMBER 13, 1759. QUE- i 
BEC—Victory over the French 
forces at Quebec is assured. 
British forces have pushed the 
French defenders almost to the 
walls of the town: 

But although' triumph is so 
near and certain, there is a' deep 
sadness in British hearts today. 
The gallant and popular com¬ 
mander of the expedition against 
Quebec, Major-General James 
Wolfe, has fallen in battle. He 
was only 32. , 

General Wolfe was shot when 
he was standing on some high 
ground with an advanced post of 


I Grenadiers. It was a spot much 
exposed to the enemy’s snipers, 
but he had shared with his men 
the dangers of that position. 

As he-lay dying he asked how 
the battle was getting on. 

"The French have given way,” 
he was told, “and the fighting is 
now going on at the walls of 
Quebec.” 

“Now,” said General Wolfe, 
smiling. “I die contented.” 

(Montcalm, the French general, 
irns himself killed only a few 
hours later. Quebec surrendered 
on September 18.) 


Liinardi takes the air 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1784. STAN- 
DON, HERTFORDSHIRE — A 
few hours ago an Italian, Vincent 
Lunardi, descended here from a 
gigantic balloon filled with gas. 
It completed the first ascent made 
in England. 



Lunardi’s balloon 


When he landed Lunardi called 
to some labourers who stood 
nearby to give him som^, help. 
But they were so terrified at the 
balloon that no promises of re¬ 
ward would coax them to 
approach it. However, a young 

All Moscow 

SEPTEMBER 16, 1812. MOS¬ 
COW—-The fires set alight by the 
fleeing population of the capital 
two days ago reached their i 
devastating height tonight. 

The Russians have surrendered 
Moscow to the advancing armies 
of the Emperor Napoleon^but 
have left him nothing but an 
inferno. . 

The noise of the flames re¬ 


woman bravely set an example by 
taking hold of a cord which the 
aeronaut had thrown out. . 

Lunardi, a young attache of 
the Neapolitan embassy, took off 
in his balloon from the Artillery 
Ground at Moorfields today. 
Hours before the time of the 
ascent a dense mob of people 
had gathered. As the hours 
passed they became impatient and 
began yelling angry threats. 

Then all the yells ceased 
abruptly. Rising majestically 
into the clouds was the balloon, 
with Lunardi himself standing on 
his tiny platform watching the 
crowd become smaller and 
smaller below him. 

Lunardi first touched down in a 
field at North Mimms. Then, 
after lightening the balloon, he 
rose once more and finally des¬ 
cended here. 

Asked the reason for his great 
success Mr. Lunardi revealed that 
instead of filling his balloon in 
the familiar Montgolfier method 
—with hot air from a burning 
fire—he had filled it with hydro¬ 
gen gas. V 

is in flames 

sembles the roaring of the sea. 

Three days ago, as the Russian 
army retreated through the 
capital, almost the entire popula¬ 
tion of 250,000 abandoned their 
homes. 

The following day Napoleon’s 
army marched into an eerie, 
deserted city, and that same night 
fires broke out in many different 
parts of the city. 


RADIO AND TV 

EUROVISION IS 
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BACK AGAIN 


Permanent link with the Continent nears completion 


'J’elevision becomes interna¬ 
tional again on Thursday 
with the resumption of full Euro¬ 
vision after an interval of some 
months. _ The occasion will be 
marked by a transmission from 
the Champs Elysees in Paris. 
.'This will be followed on Satur¬ 
day morning with a memorial 
service from Arnhem, Holland, 
v/hich will be seen simultaneously 
by viewers in Britain, Holland, 
France, and Belgium. In the 
afternoon the European TV net¬ 
work will be linked with 
Lausanne for the second half of 
the Soccer match between Switzer¬ 
land and Hungary. 

Before the end of the year 
Britain’s TV link with the Conti¬ 
nent will be permanent. A B B C 
engineer tells me that the Post 
Office is already at work on a 
coaxial cable which will replace 
the present radio link between 
London and St. Margaret’s Bay, 
Kent. From there, via the Swin- 
gate station near Dover, the sig¬ 
nals are exchanged by radio beam 
across the Channel. The main 
junction point is at Cassel, 

Questions and answers 

^NY Questions makes a wel¬ 
come return to the Light Pro¬ 
gramme on Friday. It will be 
staged in a factory canteen at 
Eastleigh, Hants, with Freddie 
Grisewood in his usual role as 
travelling question-master. 

A fortnight later Any Answers 
will come back. In this, listeners 
who write in about questions they 
have heard -discussed have a 
chance of getting their own views 
put forward on the air. 

Children’s Caravan 

'J'he BBC Television Children’s 
Caravan is expected to be 
ready by November. This will be 
a TV studio on wheels, fitted 
with film and recording gear for 
visits to all the Regions in turn. 

^ I hear that it will not include its 
own TV cameras. The caravan 
will use the cameras of any 
particular Region where it hap¬ 
pens to be. 



The BBC aerial mast at Swingate 


Northern France. Eight countries 
now belong to the Eurovision 
family, the latest recruit being 
Denmark. 

Cecil McGivern, Controller of 
BBC Television . programmes,- 
hopes British viewers will be see¬ 
ing a programme from the Conti¬ 
nent every week. 

Home of knitwear 

Jn nearly every. British home, 
and many American ones, 
too, you will find knitwear made 
in Scotland. As likely as not, it 
came from Hawick, Roxburgh¬ 
shire, the town that claims to be 
the, biggest dollar earner of its 
size in the British Isles. 

On Thursday TV is to show 
how the people of Hawick went 
about capturing American fancies 
by getting the help of famous 
fashion designers. 

Producer Michael Henderson 
tells me the programme will be 
both film and live. Of special 
interest to girls will be a film visit 
inside the factories where clever 
craftsmanship has been handed 
down from generation to genera¬ 
tion. 

Afterwards some of London’s 
leading models will parade in a 
live display of Hawick’s latest 
knitwear creations for customers 
at home and abroad. 


Pharmacy as a career 

J WANT to be ... a Pharmacist 
is the next careers programme 
in Children’s Hour on Saturday. 
Scriptwriter Joan Yorke has been 
calling not only at chemists’ shops 
but taking her recording gear to 
technical colleges and the big 
factories where drugs are made. 

The broadcast will show what a 
fine career pharmacy can be both 
for boys and girls. Few callings, 
however, demand greater care and 
accuracy. A mistake in dispens¬ 
ing a prescription can cost a life. 

Audience of children 

(Quildren’s TV takes over the 
BBC Television Theatre at 
Shepherds Bush this Wednesday 
evening for the first of a fort¬ 
nightly variety series , called 
Crackerjack. Eamonn Andrews 



Eamonn Andrews 


will be compere and Joe Baker 
and Jack Douglas the resident 
comics. Each show will have a 
specially invited audience of 
children. 

In a fortnight’s time, 1 hear, 
Crackerjack will include a new 
children’s panel game with 
Eamonn Andrews as chairman. 

Seeing them puzzled 

Jt will be fun having Puzzle 
Corner back in TV on Friday, 
especially as, for the first time, 
we are to see the challengers in¬ 
stead of merely hearing them 
when Ronnie Waldman gets in 
telephonic touch. V 

Ronnie-tells me that' until a 
new miniaturised Roving Eye 
camera comes into use, the 
viewer-challengers will have to be 
taken to the nearest TV camera 
point. It may be a BBC studio 
or perhaps one of the mobile 
units in the district. : 

This is why challengers are 
asked to put their copy of the 
Radio Times in their windows 
early in the morning of Friday, 
so that arrangements can be made 
in good time. 

15 years later 

Jt is 15 years since the Battle of 
Britain was fought and won. 
Next Saturday T V will-mark the 
anniversary - with an afternoon 
visit to the famous fighter base at 
Biggin Hill, Kent, for. a flying 
display by the R.A.F. Peter West 
and Jack Millett will- be the 
commentatoM. • , , 

Ernest Thomson 



Ready for the skating test 

Some-of the young skaters who'went to-London’s Empress ■ 
Hall hoping to be chosen for the next pantomime, Dick 
Whittington on Ice. 
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LEARNING TO BE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

—and living in one of England’s stately homes 





I^hat’s My Line? is a question 
* ' of urgent importance for 
everyone leaving school; and not 
always an easy one to answer. 
But for those with a bent towards 
electrical engineering many help¬ 
ing hands are outstretched. 

One particularly attractive 
scheme of training has been pro¬ 
vided between a famous Technical 
College and one of our great in¬ 
dustrial organisations. The other' 
day I went up to Birmingham to 
see how it worked. 

At Witton, towards the 
northern end of the city, stands a 
vast works. To go through every 
department of it would mean a 
walk of several miles. 

In the huge engineering shops 
they are turning out heavy gear 
such as generators for power 
plants. transformers, rectifiers, 
and electric motors for trains and 
factories. In other parts of this 


enormous place they are making 
plastic mouldings for insulation 
work, and, elsewhere, domestic 
things such as vacuum cleaners. 

Yet this was only one, though 
the biggest, works of the General 
Electric Company, which has 
factories in various parts of the 
country making everything elec¬ 
trical from refrigerators and lifts 
to electric lamps and TV sets. 

Obviously, G.E.C. needs a con¬ 
stant stream of youngsters, keen 
to learn a hundred-and-one 
different jobs, to keep such an 
enormous organisation going. 
And so it was that I found myself 
a little later, out in the country 
and turning in through entrance 
gates to a splendid country house 
just outside the city. It was 
Castle Bromwich Hall, on a green 
hill above the little River Tame. 

It is a house with mellowed 
walls of brick, surrounded by 


An apprentice learns the finer points of carbon brush inspection 


eleven acres of gardens. It is an 
old house; it had been standing 
for 25 years when the Armada 
sailed up the Channel. 

But here now, in panelled or 
tapestried rooms, live some 75 
apprentices of the new 
Elizabethan age. 

The contrast between the house 
and the great works at Witton was 
a little lesson in itself as to the 
wonderful part which British 
industry is playing in its training 
of youth. 

Both living and training have 
two different sides. There is the 
life at the great works during.the 
day and the hostel life in this fine 
house in the evenings and at week¬ 
ends; and there is. the “sand¬ 
wich ” principle of training, half 
of it being done in the factory and 
half at the Birmingham Technical 
College. 

The object is to turn out a 
steady supply of professional 
engineers, and there are five main 
groups of these. They come 
under the headings of Research 
and Development; Design; Pro¬ 
duction Management; Technical 
Sales; and Erection, Installation, 
and Maintenance. 

AIM OF THE STUDENTS 

These five types of jobs, cover¬ 
ing most of the posts open to pro¬ 
fessional engineers in a manu¬ 
facturing concern, are more or 
less self-explanatory. But per¬ 
haps it should be added that the 
Production Manager is the man 
who has to keep the output flow¬ 
ing. He may well be in charge of 
two or three hundred workers and 
is responsible for seeing that the 
right methods are used, and also 
for discipline. 

The Technical Sales man, on the 
other hand, is in direct touch with 
the customer. But he not only 
sells equipment, he must be pre¬ 
pared to give sound advice on it 
both before and after purchase. 
So he, too, must be a fully- 
qualified engineer. 

Students, then, are setting out 
to be managers, senior engineers 
or scientists—some at home and 
some abroad—and the first step 


towards their goal must be a 
properly - recognised professional 
qualification. 

The lads who are wanted are 
those leaving their Grammar or 
Public School at the age of about 
18, or 21 if they have done their 
National Service. They need four 
passes at ordinary level in the 
G.C.E., three of which must be in 
English, maths, and physics or 
general science. In addition, they 
need sixth form' experience in 
maths and physics, preferably up 
to advanced‘level. 

Students taking the sandwich 
course spend their first six months 
in the works and attend classes at 
the College of Technology one 
day and two evenings a week. 
They study maths and physics, of 
course, with mechanical and 
electrical engineering and indus¬ 
trial administration. This proba¬ 
tion period is followed by six 
months’ full lime at the college 
and then six months more at the 
v/orks. , 

The whole course, in alternate 


periods of six months, takes five 
years. 

For the first year, at least, the 
student lives at Castle Bromwich 
Hall. Private transport is 
arranged for those who need it. 
though about' half these chaps 
seem to prefer making their own 
way. In the old stables, where 
carriage horses used to stamp, I 
saw a wonderful collection of 
almost prehistoric automobiles in 
various stages of assembly or 
stripping down. 

On the day I was there, students 
were busy in the magnificent 
grounds fixing up sideshows for 
their summer garden party. I also 
saw an ancient lawn used as a 
stage at the annual Shakespeare 
production. 

There seemed to be a good 
balance between learning one’s 
job and learning to enjoy life 
fully at the same time. Those 
who look after the scheme know 
that both are important; good 
engineers—and good' citizens—are 
the final product. A. V. I. 


Castle Bromwich Hall, the stately English home where apprentices live a community life 


There’s nothing like practical experience for a young apprentice 


—and then do it yourself. Foundry instruction in moulding 
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INFECTIOUS 

RUMOUR 

Qne of the stories written by 
James Thurber, the 
famous American humorist, 
tells of astonishing happen¬ 
ings in a town where rumour 
took possession. 

A boy started running—as 
boys will—and grown-up 
citizens soon began following 
his example. One of them, 
suddenly asking himself why 
he was running, got the idea 
that the dam outside the, town 
had broken. 

Soon the whole populace 
was tearing along the streets 
and shouting: “ Go east! The 
dam has broke!” When they 
found their mistake they 
shamefacedly crept back to 
the town. 

Something like this actually 
happened in Bombay not long 
ago. A report spread that the 
sea water had suddenly 
turned fresh, and thousands 
swarmed to the shore to wit¬ 
ness this marvel, many with 
buckets to carry away some 
of the magically-transformed 
water. 

Having, of course, found 
the sea as salt as ever, they 
returned to their homes some¬ 
what sheepishly, those with 
buckets trying to hide them. 

Rumour, as Virgil wrote, 
has a hundred tongues and a 
hundred mouths; and it is 
responsible for a great deal of 
mischief. 


A HAiVDFUL OF RICE 

'J'o show gratitude for help 
received in the past from 
British Christians, members of 
a poor Indian community at 
Cuttack are setting aside a few 
grains of rice a day to help build 
a new church in England. 

This news come from a British 
missionary in Cuttack, Miss 
Vera Pike, whose brother plans 
to build a new Baptist tabernacle 
on a housing estate in East 
Gillingham, Kent. 

Miss Pike explains that many 
of the poorer people in her dis¬ 
trict receive their wages in rice 
or other grain. Whenever they 
prepare a meal it is their custom 
to place a small handful in a bag. 

At the end of the week the 
contents of the bag are given to 
the local church as an offering 
to be sent on to Gillingham. 
Money received for the rice is 
later sent to England. 

Think on These Things 

'T'he famous Old Testament 
story of Naboth’s vineyard 
reminds us that one of God’s 
commandments is; Thou shall 
not steal. 

We must, not take anything 
that belongs to another. If we 
find something that is not ours, 
we must take steps to see that it 
• is returned to its owner. At the 
least, we can always hand it to 
the police. 

Some people nowadays seem 
to think that it is all right to 
steal if you are not found out, 
or thal it is not wrong to steal 
from the Government, or the 
local council, or any public 
body. But God’s commandment 
is to be obeyed. 

It is wrong to take what is not 
yourg or any thing to which you 
are not entitled. O. R. C. 


PROMPT AND READY 

Tf you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it, really. 
Never let it be by halves; 

Do it fully, freely! 

Do not make a poor excuse. 
Waiting, weak, unsteady ; 

All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 

Alice Cary 


Perfect policeman 

Addressing a meeting of 
Rotarians recently on “A 
Bobby’s Job,” the Chief Con¬ 
stable of Leeds said the ideal 
policeman should have the 
courage of Nelson, the wisdom 
of Solomon, a warm heart, a 
cool head, and a thick skin. 


Just One 



Little Haakon Lorentzeu, great- 
grandson of King Haakon of 
Norway, recently celebrated his 
first birthday. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Dean Swift wrote: He who 
makes two ears of corn grow 
where only one grew before 
deserves well of mankind. 



THEY SAY . ., 

As the exploits of Cabot, 
Drake, and Davis inspired 
many generations of Englishmen 
to turn to the sea, so may the 
first astronauts re-awaken our 
youth to the romance of scientific 
exploration. 

Mr. AfUton Rosen, of the 
U.S. Navy Research Laboratory 

'T''here are three things we must 
not do. We must not hide 
unpleasant truths; exaggerate 
our difficulties; jeopardise the 
future for the present. 

Sir Anthony Eden 

T DO not mind what language 
an opera is sung in so long 
as it is a language I don’t under¬ 
stand. Sir Edward Appleton 

T BELIEVE tuberculosis will be 
beaten in most parts of the 
world within ten years. 

Dr. Holm^ of the 
World Health Organisation 


Tliirty Years Ago 

From The Children's Newspaper, 
September 19, 1925 

^riE Turkish Republic is very 
anxious. to show how pro¬ 
gressive it is, and so it is giving 
up Turkish dress. 

It is difficult to see why a 
panama hat is more progressive 
than a fez, but Mustapha Kemal 
thinks it is, and he has been 
touring northern Turkey urging 
everybody to change over, “even 
to hat, collar, and tie.” Women 
are to do the same, especially to 
drop the veil and “look at the 
world with their eyes open.” 
That is an improvement. 

The people seem to be taking 
to the idea with enthusiasm. 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say whether a. b, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words ? 

1 HISTRIONIC 

a To do with the past 
b About acting 
c Excitable 

2 WINCE 

a Windlass or hoisting 
machine 

b Show pain, flinch 
c Cut up into small pieces 

3 DUDGEON 

a Resentment , 

b Strong subterranean cell 
for prisoners 
c Small freshwater fish 

4 MOYA 

a Asiatic bean 
b Entrance to theatre 
c Volcanic mud 

5 LUCUBRATION 
a Oiling 

b Throwing light on 
c Study or meditation at 
night 

Answer on pose 12 


OUR HOMELAND 


A house near Slrumblc Head, on the Pembroke¬ 
shire coast, \vhich is to become a youth hostel 


Out and About 

A STROLL on a fine September 
•^’afternoon along hedgerows 
that have not been too severely 
trimmed is very pleasant, 
especially where blackberries are 
plentiful. There are also elder¬ 
berries in big purple clusters, 
very good for making jelly. 

The presence of more grey 
squirrels than usual is explained 
by the many hazels closely 
planted into the hedge, as well as 
in a copse on One side of the 
lane. The nuts are turning 
nicely brown. 

The grey squirrels are always 
ready to eat berries as well, but 
nuts they cannot resist; more¬ 
over they can store some for 
winter. 

It is a pity that grey squirrels, 
w'hich came from America last 
century, have almost driven out 
the prettier native red squirrel. 
Although attractive little animals 
to watch, grey squirrels are 
highly destructive when too 
numerous. C. D. D. 



Birthdays 

September 18 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1784). 
Writer. After nearly 20 years of 
trying to earn a living in London 
by his pen he 
produced his 
great diction- 
I ary in 1755 
® which largely 
fixed the 
meaning of 
English 
words for the 
next century and a half. He was 
given a pension by the Govern¬ 
ment and it was only after 
this that Boswell met him and 
began gathering material for his 
famous “Life.” 

September 19 

George Cadbury (1839-1922). 
Quaker, chocolate manufacturer, 
and social reformer. He was a 
pioneer of welfare schemes for 
workers, arranging for their 
further education and a greater 
share in management. 

September 20 

Sir George Robey (1869- 
1954). Comedian. Universally 
acclaimed in the old music-hall 
days as “The Prime Minister of 
Mirth.” , But he lived to play 
Falstaff on both stage and screen 
and also Sancho Panza in a fine 
film of Don Quixote. 

September 21 

John Loudon McAdam (1756- 
1836). General Surveyor of the 
Roads in this country. His in¬ 
vention of “ Macadam ” (layers 
of broken stone) for surfacing 
revolutionised the building of 
roads, and helped to make the 
fast mail-coach possible. 

September 22 

Michael Faraday (1791-1867). 
Scientist and inventor, pioneer 
of electricity. While he was 
apprenticed 
to a book¬ 
binder he 
read all the 
scientific 
books which 
passed 
through his 
hands for 
binding. A 
customer, learning of his interest 
in science, took him to the Royal 
Institution, where he became 
assistant to Sir Humphry Davy. 
His discoveries and experiments 
stamp him as one of the most 
brilliant scientists. 

September 23 

Lord Boyd Orr (1880). .Ad¬ 
vised the Government on food 
during the war. Later he was 
appointed Director-General of 
the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United 
Nations (F A O). 

September 24 

Sir Alan Patrick Herbert, 
“A.P.H.” (1890). Author, play¬ 
wright, and barrister, famous 
contributor to Punch. Member 
of Parliament for Oxford Uni¬ 
versity before the abolition of 
University seats. Champion of 
our inland waterways. 
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REPORT ON WELD LIFE 


RESULT OF A 
DRY SUMMER 


7 


FIKST STEPS DOWN UNDER 



This little Aborigine girl finds lessons are fun at a Mission School in 
Northern Australia. But young Nelson Kitchener, aged three, though 
too young for school, is seriously taking first lessons with the boomerang. 



'T'he very dry summer has 
■*' favoured bird-watchers in 
one respect. The uncommonly 
low water-level in lakes, reser¬ 
voirs, and rivers has resulted in 
wide margins of soft mud on 
which it is easy to trace the foot¬ 
marks of birds who seek food in 
such spots. 

Those who study the autumn 
journeys of migrants such as cur¬ 
lew, ruffs, greenshanks, and god- 
wits will be very busy in the next 
few , weeks, like 
detectives looking 
for finger-prints. 

The tide-lines of 
estuaries, between 
high and low 
water marks, are 
also good places 
for such study. 

American waders like the 
yellowlegs turn up more often in 
the September and October migra¬ 
tion than at any other time. 

At Bardsey Island, off the 
Welsh coast, a party of bird¬ 
watchers from Wallasey Grammar 
School field club saw two early 
great skuas in July. At the same 
time a friend of mine was watch¬ 
ing several of these large, pre¬ 
datory gull-like birds still at their 
nesting haunts at Noss and Her- 
maness in the Shetlands, as well 
as several families of red-throated 
divers. 

INSECT jnCRATION 

A sooty tern which appeared in 
the Isle of Man at Peel is an 
ocean wanderer from the southern 
hemisphere which comes to this 
country occasionally. It is the 
only tern to visit our coasts which 
is black above and white below, 
and it is larger than the so-called 
black tern (which is mostly grey), 
a common passage migrant over 
large inland waters. 

So far as insect migration is 
concerned, the painted lady 
butterfly was very late reaching 
Anglesey this year and the death’s 
head hawk moth had preceded it 
in North Wales. 

The silver Y moth, a Conti¬ 
nental visitor, has again been 
common. In Lakeland naturalists 
near Penrith found this scarce 


STMIP ALBUM 


moth, and also the beautiful 
golden Y, the goldenr plusia, and 
the plain golden Y all abundant. 
The silver Y is named from the 
mark like a silvery letter Y on its 
velvet-brown wings. It haunts 
grassy fields. 

Good and poor years for migra¬ 
tory insects do not coincide for all 
kinds. 

In 1946 silver Y moths made 
the greatest insect immigration 
recorded in this country. 

Among non- 
migratory insects, 
the Bedford blue, 
which is the small¬ 
est of British but- 
. terflies and rather 
localised .in its 
haunts, was on the 
wing in abundance 
on the high Denbighshire-Caer- 
narvonshire borderland of Wales 
between Corwen and Bettws-y- 
Coed this summer. Another 
small butterfly, the mountain- 
ringlet, the only alpine butterfly 
which we share with Switzerland, 
appeared in new Lakelancf haunts 
on the Derwent and Borrowdale 
fells south and south-west of 
Keswick. In Britain it is found 
on only five mountains in Lake¬ 
land, eleven in the Highlands 
(chiefly Perthshire), and three in 
western Ireland. For this little 
chocolate and orange butterfly 
cannot live at'leSs than 1500 feet 
and usually prefers to be above 
2000 feet. 

SECRET RIVER 

If you look on your map of 
England you will not find the 
River Huntspill, because it is a 
new artificial river, made during 
the last war for a Government 
factory, and it was then “on the 
secret list.” 

You cross over it if you travel 
on the main Bristol to Bridg¬ 
water road. 

Taking its name from a nearby 
village, it flows into the sea near 
the estuary of the River Parret, 
and it was from an old canal now 
linking this river with the neigh¬ 
bouring River Bruc that fish first 
began to enter River Huntspill. 
Now they are so large and 
numerous that it has become one 

ConUnu«d at foot on next column 


Inner tube 
mariner 

A young Italian named Giuseppe 
Deporte decided, not tong ago, to 
be the first person in the world 
to make a real voyage on the in¬ 
flated inner tube of a car. 

Launching himself thus on a 
stream near his village he was 
eventually earned down to the 
broad bosom of the River Po. 

At last he reached the mouth 
of the great river, and there he 
ventured out to sea, paddling his 
way along the coast as far as 
Venice. Altogether his frail craft 
carried him about 186 miles in 
123 hours. 

He said that he slept occasion¬ 
ally while drifting down the river, 
but kept his eyes open at sea. 

A remarkable adventure, indeed, 
but one that might easily have 
ended in disaster. The best place 
for an inner tube is in a tyre. 


KING GEORGE’S SWORD 

A new showcase in the east 
chapel of Westminster Abbey con¬ 
tains the sword and scabbard 
given to King George VI when he 
was a 14-year-oId naval cadet by 
his father George V. 

It was the wish of Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother that 
this should be placed among the 
Abbey’s treasures but that it 
should be done without a great 
public occasion. So she per¬ 
formed a private unveiling. 


EMPRESS OF ENGLAND 
The new 22,500-ton Canadian 
Pacific liner now being built by 
Vickers-Armstrongs at Walker-on- 
Tyne will' be named Empress of 
England. Due to be launched next 
Spring, she is the biggest liner 
built on the Tyne since the 26,000- 
ton Dominion Monarch, which 
was completed in 1939. 


of the most favoured places for 
coarse fishing in the West 
Country. 

Straight, slow, and deep, like 
the famous drains and dykes of 
Lincolnshire and Norfolk, it has, 
like the East Anglian waters, 
grown shoals of large roach and 
bream, and big perch that prey 
upon these other fish. Many 
large fish, even a foot in length, 
slithered through the sluices from 
the old canal when the water was 
pumped into this new river. E.H. 


MORE WATER FOR 
WAKEFIELD 

It will take two years to fill the 
new Baitings Dam reservoir of the 
Wakefield Corporation, from the 
time the water begins to flow into 
it next December. 

This new lake, approaching 
completion in the Ryeburn Valley 
near Halifax, covers 64 acres and 
will hold 738 million gallons of 
water. 

The lake will submerge a road, 
many hundreds of trees, a bridge, 
and another existing reservoir and 
will eventually supply an area of 
over 50 square miles around 
Wakefield with an extra million 
gallons of W'ater every day. 


AT HOME WITH THE 
BADGER 

A tabby cat named Leonora 
went to live with the badger in 
its secluded enclosure at the 
Chester Zoo not long ago; and 
she took her kittens along, loo. 

Badgers are usually shy and un¬ 
sociable creatures, but this one 
became great friends with 
Leonora and her family; they 
have all had a wonderful time 
together, chasing each other over 
the rocks and sandy slopes. 

Leonora was ever an adven¬ 
turous cat; her kittens were born 
in the brown bears’ home—in a 
hollow rock just out of their 
reach. 



The silver Y moth 



ON JULY 25, 1909 , LOUIS 
BLERIOT BECAME THE FIRST 
MAN TO FLY THE CHANNEL 
ON JULY 28, A6 YEARS LATER. 
ANOTHER FRENCHMAN REPEATED 
THE FEAT, USING A REPLICA OF 
THE ORIGINAL MACHINE. 


INTERESTING COMPARISON 

■M 



THE 3? VALUE OF THE NEW 
ZEALAND STAMP CENTENARY 
ISSUE IS ALMOST A REPLICA 
OF THEIR FIRST ISSUE IN 
1855. SHOWN ON THE LEFT. 




NEW 

1 '] 

TYPE 


OF 

1 

MAIL 


MAIL 

DC 

THIS U.S. STAMP WILL BE GUARDED 
LIKE REGISTERED MAIL. BUT THE 
COST WILL BE LESS AND THERE 
WILL BE NO RECOMPENSE FOR LOSS.. 


?PUZZLE CORNER? 



THIS NEW ZEALAND STAMP 
DEPICTS WESTMINSTE RABBEY. 

TO WHICH SAINT 
IS THE - 
ABBEY DEDICATED ? 

Answer on back page. 
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tiwERE IS QI.C1 SWINGS 
in SOCCEK THAT "IF VOU'CeS 
GOOD EM0UC5H VOU’RE . 

Bl<3 ENOUCjH "... 
S()TAKSHEASr,LlTTL£ 

'UNS, FROM THS EXAMPLE OF 

fredmk;walden, 


WHO WAS TOTTENHAM 
HOTSPUR'S OUTStOE 
w RIGHT FOR MAW 

^ TEARS ANt PLAYEO 
MCE FORENSlANb 
r/9/4- ANO /J22) 

WALtoEK STOOD ONW 5 FT. 2 INS — THE 

Smallest footsauer who ever 
WORE The white shirt of englano 

(kNDTms WAS MOT The 
END OF His ACTIVITY 
HE WAS A LEAOINS 


Sporting Flashbacks 


Owe OF Th.e Best Supported clubs 
iM Leaisue Football is Newcastle united. 

CROWDS OF 50,000To{>0 ,000 OFTEN SATHERAJTHE 
VJELL-EauiPPED (3R0UND KNOWN AS St. JAMES'S PARK ... 
That BEING So, it is interesting ToRecall The 

bESPERATE STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL IN THE IBSO's 
WHEN the first SATE/AONEY AMOUNTEO ■ 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE BATSMAtL - 
OVER A LOHG PERIOG 
AND eventually 

A test match umpire =^ 1 . 
‘RT" 



NEWS OF THE MYSTERIOUS BINDABOOS 


MACHINES TAKING 
OVER IN THE 
HOP GARDENS 

For many years thousands of 
Londoners used to spend their 
summer holiday in hutted camps 
in Kent, working in the hop¬ 
gardens. But this year there are 
fewer than ever before, because 
the machine is beating them, and 
experts say that in five, ten, or 
twenty years the traditional “in¬ 
vasion ” of Kent by the hoppers 
will have passed into history. 

The_ machine for picking hops 
has deteloped slowly and with 
great difficulty. The “cones ’’ are 
fragile and it was long believed 
that no machine could pick them 
gently enough to avoid breaking 
them into fragments. Now, how¬ 
ever, the teething troubles of the 
mechanical picker have been 
overcome, and it turns out a 
sample which is almost as good as 
that picked by hand. 

IHE WORK OF 200 

One Kent firm alone has in¬ 
stalled 70 of these machines for 
this year’s hop-picking, and each 
machine replaces about 200 
human pickers. Already the huts 
have disappeared from some 
farms and on others the camps 
are only partly filled. 

Farmers say that the machine 
has the great advantage that it 
goes on working in the rain. The 
hop bines are cut and carried 
from the garden's to the -machine, 
which stands under cover and can 
even vvork at night if necessary. 

Another advantage is that the 
farmer is saved the expense of 
providing huts, fuel, and water 
year after year for the hop- 
pickers, and is also spared the 
worries of labour troubles and of 
bad weather during vyhich the cost 
of the camps goes on but no hops 
can be picked. 

“Hopping in Kent ’’ has been 
the summer holiday for genera¬ 
tions of Londoners. Soon, it 
seems, it will join the flail, the 
wagoner’s whip, and the horse 
team with jingling brasses among 
the relics of the past. 


Contact has at last been made 
with Australia's mystery tribe, 
the Bindaboos. A correspondent 
wrote about them in the C N last 
July and mentioned that the 
Australian Native Welfare De¬ 
partment planned to send an <?.v- 
pedition to find this lost tribe. 
Blit in the' meantime tribesmen 
themselves have found one of the 
few white men in their district 
and so we have some more news 
of them. 

Mr. William Braitling, owner of 
Mount Doreen station, 200 miles 
north-west of Alice Springs, re¬ 
cently had a meeting with this 
“lost tribe,” some 200 strong. 
As mentioned in the C N, he had 
already encountered two of them 
who had been expelled from the 
tribe for some olTence. But now 
a number of these Bindaboos 
came into his out-station on one 
of their rare “walkabouts.” They 
remained for only a few days, 
refused any help from the white 
men, except water, and then set 
off again for their “Hidden 
Valley.” 

It would seem that these 
Aborigines still live exactly the 
same life they enjoyed before 


Europeans came to Australia. 
They wear no clothing except a 
string girdle. Their weapons are 
the spear and the killing stick. 

In his few days with them at 
the out-station Mr. Braitling was 
able to glean the following facts. 

They fashion mulga wood into 
straight spear shafts by paring 
them with sharp flakes of quartz, 
straightening kinks with heat and 
the pressure of their feet. But, 
unlike other tribes, they do not 
use the boomerang. 

TWINE FROM HUMAN HAIR 

They fashion water carriers out 
of a kind of bean tree and make 
girdles and twine out of kangaroo, 
possum, and human hair spun on 
the thigh with the flat of their 
hand. 

They make fire by rubbing 
sticks together in their palms and 
are able to strike a spark in about 
five minutes of vigorous rubbing. 

The country they live in is not 
desert. There are wells and creeks 
which, in wet seasons, attract 
plenty of. game on which they 
apparently live. One of their 
winter staples is probably the 
wild yam, which comes to 
maturity in June or July. They 


gather and grind seeds of various 
kinds and know and use a great 
variety of wild berries and fruits. 

They also like snakes, lizards, 
bandicoots, rats, grubs, possums, 
emus, winged birds, and white 
ants. The store of the little sugar- 
bag bees and the eggs of the emus 
hidden in the spinifex are con¬ 
sidered great delicacies. 

During a recent visit to, Mel¬ 
bourne Mr. Braitling said the 
Bindaboos are, like all triie pi'imi- 
tive people, a faultlessly honest 
people with great natural courtesy. 
They never entered his out-station 
uninvited and made no attempt to 
steal. 

Now the Australian Native 
Welfare Department, assured that 
this tribe needs no help, is keen 
to let them continue their nomadic 
existence. The department be¬ 
lieves they should not be dis¬ 
turbed, as they are apparently a 
healthy people needing protection 
only against white men’s diseases, 
such as influenza or measles. 

The department believes the 
best thing it can do for them is 
to improve the wells in their 
“Hidden Valley,” as, in most 
cases, water can be struck at be¬ 
tween 20 and 30 feet. 
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HE GAVE US 
THE HARVEST 
FESTIVAL 

Everyone in Morwenstow, on 
the north coast of Cornwall near 
the Devon border, wondered 
what strange thing their clergy¬ 
man would do next. For the 
Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker was 
very eccentric. 

. For instance, he was very fond 
of cats, and a dozen or more 
would follow him into church. 
Some would even sit in the pulpit 
whilst he preached. 

In the late summer of 1843 his 
congregation were astonished 
when they entered the church one 
Sunday. It was decorated with 
fruit and flowers, vegetables, and 
bread. This was not an entirely 
new idea, as the church of the 
Middle Ages did something similar. 
But it had been long forgotten. 

This was the beginning of the 
Harvest Festival as we know it 
today. And within a few years 
it becam.e a general custom. 

PRIZE FOR POETRY 
Despite his queer ways, Hawker 
was greatly beloved by his people. 
He stayed with them in this re¬ 
mote parish as their minister for 
nearly half a century, and eventu¬ 
ally died in their midst. In 1827 
he had won the famous Newdigate 
prize for poetry, and he became 
famous for adapting an old re¬ 
frain to a popular ballad, re¬ 
calling the days of James 11. 
“And Shall Trelawney Die?” 

Celebrated writers and many 
notable men and women visited 
him, and he will be long re¬ 
membered for his poetry and his 
enduring achievement, the annual 
Harvest Festival. 


ROMAN LINCOLN 

Archaeologists digging 25 feet 
below a garden near Lincoln 
Cathedral have found part of the 
walls of the Roman town. 

Known as Lindum Colonia, it 
was a civil colony built over a 
still older Roman fortress when 
Britain had settled down in peace 
after the original conquest. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE—picture-version of R. L. Stevenson’s dramatic story (II) 



James’s trick of being a tailor failed to humili- Henry read an English newspaper item sng- 
ate bis brother. Every "day Henry sat outside gesting that James, “ The Master of Ballantrae,” 
the shop as though he approved of the.other’s tvas to be pardoned for his part in the 1745 
“diligence,” He spoke no word to James, who Rebellion,' and to have his estates restored, 
at last laughed and admitted defeat. He said the This w'as only some M hig writer’s gossip, but 
farce of pretended,tailoring would end, and he Henry believed it and was plunged into despair 
asked Henry to advance the money to organise at the prospect of his son’s disinheritance. He 
an expedition to find the pirates’., treasure he formed a secret plan, and sent for a certain 
had buried in the woods. Henry refused. Captain Harris, a man of ill-repute. ■ 

What has happened to James, and where is 



Later James left New York with Harris and Some days later a stranger staggered into Sir 
other desperadoes to seek the treasure, and William’s camp beside the river. He turned 
Henry, hearing that an officer, Sir William out to be John Mountain, one of James’s party. 
Johnson, was also going up the Hudson on a He asked them if they had seen James’s Indian 
mission to the Indians, obtained permission for servant, and when they said they had not, lie 
himself and Mackellar to accompany the party, exclaimed: “ What takes the man back among 
In the wilderness Henry seemed strangely dead bodies ? There’s some mystery here.” 
agitated about his brother’s fate, and asked the Then he told them a strange story of the 
soldiers to keep a look out for James’s party. treasure-hunters* adventures in these wilds. 

Secundra Dass ? ' See next week’s instalment 
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BUZZARD SCAR 

by 3Ialcolm Saville 


Sally and Paul Richardson, 
EUzabelh Langton, and their 
friends George and Keith, are 
exploring the big cave near the 
old mine workings of Crackpot 
when they hear a sinister rum¬ 
bling. The only way out of the 
cavern is by a tunnel carrying a 
stream which feeds a pool. As 
they run back, frightened by the 
noise, Paul sees that the level of 
the water in the pool is rising 
fast. They know that unless they 
crawl down the tunnel quickly the 
cave will fill with water. George 
goes first but returns as he has 
heard voices in the smaller outer 
cave. 

19. The great storm 

'^iiERE was tin doubt that much 
more water was coming 
through the tunnel, and as the 
outlet of the pool appeared to be 
blocked Keith knew that Paul was 
right. It did not matter who was 
in the outer cave, it Was certainly 
no longer safe for them to stay! 
Keith smiled encouragingly at the 
two girls as they bundled their 
clothes into a rubber sheet. 

“I’ll go first,” he said, “then 
Sally and Lizbeth, then Paul. Let 
me have the torch, George, and 
you bring up the rear.”. 

Sally’s teeth were chattering 
and her heart thumping with 
excitement as she crawled after 
Keith into the water. It was hard 
work against the current, and be¬ 
cause she was nervous she banged 
her head on the rocky roof of the 
tunnel and then slipped forward 
so that for a second of panic her 
face was under water. 

“Look who’s here!” 

She gasped and spluttered, and 
heard Elizabeth say something 
which was obviously meant to be 
funny. Then she realised that 
Keith had taken her wet hand 
and was helping her to her feet 
in the outer cave. Above the 
roar of the waterfall a few yards 
away she heard him say: 


“We’ve got visitors, Sally; and 
you know one of them. Don’t 
worry. Come on, Lizbeth.” 

The girls shook themselves like 
puppies, and then Paul splashed 
up out of the stream behind 
them; 

“liminy Cricket!” he gasped. 
“Look who’s here! Hallo, Mr. 
Thomas.” 

Ginger Whiskers switched ofi: 
the torch, and then in the grey 
light of the outer cave behind 
the waterfall, they saw that his 
companion was the man who had 
been driving the car which they 
had seen on the bridge on their 
way home in the rain. He still 
looked like a business man 
although he was wearing a suit of 
plus fours and a cap. He asked 
what they were doing in the cave, 
and when the children tried to ex¬ 
plain, Ginger Whiskers, to their 
surprise, laughed at them. 

“Can’t get rid of you, can IV 
I think we’d better join forces.” 
Then he turned to his companion. 
“I know them,” he said. But his 
companion only grunted. 

Something wrong 

Then Keith pushed Paul to¬ 
wards the entrance of the cave 
behind the waterfall and turned 
to Ginger Whiskers. 

“If you tell us what you're 
doing here we’ll tell you what 
we’ve found. We’d better get out. 
We know a way up the side of 
the ravine.” 

Ginger Whiskers nodded. As 
soon as they were behind the cur¬ 
tain of falling water, Keith 
realised that something was 
wrong. There was certainly much 
more water coming over the fall, 
but the most curious thing was 
that it was almost dark although 
it was only just three o’clock. 
There vvas no whisper of wind 
as the world waited in hushed 
silence for a storm to break. 

He looked up and saw that 
Paul was already using a ledge 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD 

of forty 



31. Jensen 541 (British) 

'J'he Jensen 541 is unusual 
because it is one of the 
few cars in the world with a 
body built of plastic. This 
body is made from ' resin- 
bonded fibre glass, and is 
amazingly light and strong. 


The peculiar grille opens 
thermostatically as the engine 
gets warm and needs the extra 
cooling air. The four-litre, six- 
cylinder Austin engine has 
three carburettors and pro¬ 
vides a top speed of 100 miles 
an hour. 


halfway up the cliff as a dressing- 
room. George seemed to be haul¬ 
ing the unwilling gentleman in 
tweeds up towards him while 
Ginger Whiskers was pushing 
from behind. Keith grinned to 
himself and followed them up. . 
Then George reached down a 
hand to help him on to the ledge 
just as the first jagged fork of 
lightning flashed down the heavy 
sky. 

They waited for the thunder 
which did not come and then, as 
Keith reached for his shirt and 
sweater, the man in tweeds said 
breathlessly: “I’ve had enough of 
this nonsense. What did you kids 
find down that tunnel? How big 
is the cave? See anything special 
on the walls?” 

The storm breaks 

Then Ginger Whiskers tried to 
explain. “My friend, Mr. Smith- 
son, is a mining engineer. He's 
interested in old mines in Ifork- 
shire and is collecting all the in¬ 
formation he can. I’m studying 
mining in London and am help¬ 
ing him while on vacation. I 
know thaC you have been explor¬ 
ing and we'd like to know what 
you saw at the end of the 
tunnel.” 

Before they could answer the 
storm broke. The thunder roared 
and the black clouds were split 
again and again as lightning 
flashed across the sky. And then 
the hills and even the trees and 
bushes on the opposite side of 
the ravine were blotted out with 
rain. 

Rising flood water 

“Down in the cave again,” 
,Keith scouted. “It’s safer and 
drier there. Come on!” And he 
led the way back. 

Once in the cave again the 
noise of the water coming over 
into the pool was deafening and 
the floor shook with the force 
of its fall. 

“Much more water is running 
back along the tunnel,” said Paul. 

Even as they looked down a 
wave of brown flood water swept 
over the lip of the cave and 
swirled round their feet. George 
flashed the beam of his torch to¬ 
wards the entrance of the tunnel. 

Intervention 

“See that!” he shouted. 
“Water’s a foot higher. Nobody 
will ever get back in there 
again.” 

“A frogman could,” Paul said 
shrewdly, and then Mr. Smithson 
grabbed Keith’s shoulder and 
swung him round so that man and 
boy were face to face. 

“We’ve had enough of this' 
nonsense,” he snapped. “What 
does the boy mean when he says 
that nobody will ever get in there 
again. What did you find in that 
cave ? " 

Keith shook himself free but 
before he could answer. Ginger 
Whiskers intervened: 


“No need for that, Smithson. 
Truth is that these kids have as 
much right to be here, as we have, 
and there’s no reason why they 
should be ordered about. Now, 
Keith, I’ve told you why we’re 
here. D’you mind telling us what 
you found down that tunnel? Is 
it a natural cave or is -it part of 
the old mine?” He smiled at 
them so that for the first time the 
children almost liked him. 

They glanced at one another 
and decided to tell him about 
everything they had Seen and 
heard in the large inner cave. 
Suddenly the entrance darkened 
as some large objects swept over 
the fall and crashed into the pool. 

“That was a tree!” Elizabeth 
cried. “Look! All sorts of 
rubbish is coming over now. The 
beck must be ten times bigger 
than usual.” 

Another wave swept over their 
feet. Then George said: “Sup¬ 
pose the narrow exit gets 
blocked? If it does the water in 
the pool may try to empty itself 
back this way. We’d better get 
out right a'way." 

Desperate situation 

Ginger Whiskers agreed and 
surprisingly took command. “The 
boy's right. We’ll have to risk 
the storm and climb up to the top 
again. We’ll use your rope now, 
Keith. You and I will go first 
with one end tied round me and 
when we’re up we’ll take the 
strain as each of you climbs up 
after us. Can't risk falling into 
the pool now. Don’t argue, 
Smithson. Once we’re up Sally 


9 

can follow, then Paul, then Eliza¬ 
beth, and George last. All right ?” 

Ginger Whiskers then tied the 
rope round his waist, nodded to 
Keith, and went out behind the 
waterfall. Before^ any of them 
could follow, Keith came back 
again. 

“Come out one at a time but 
as quickly as you can. The ledge 
is under water and the pool is 
filling so you can’t all wait there. 
Don’t worry. Mr. Smithson. 
You’ll be O.K.” 

Sally went first. She was almost 
stunned by the roar of the water, 
but as soon as she was past the 
fall she realised that unless they 
could all climb quickly out of the 
Kirk they would be in great 
danger. 

Escape 

Ginger' Whiskers and Keith 
were no'w at the top and the end 
of their rope was dangling a few 
feet short of the swirling water. 
As soon as she was up, the rope 
was flung down again and Paul, 
like a little bedraggled monkey, 
scrambled up. Ten minutes later 
they were all up, although Mr. 
Smithson had proved awkward 
and bad tempered. 

Wet, dirty, and exh-au'sted the 
children grinned at each other 
cheerfully. It had stopped rain¬ 
ing now over Buzzard Scar and 
Crackpot, but the sky was still 
black and overcast and thunder 
was still rumbling in the distance. 
The Swinnergill was now a raging 
torrent. - 

Then Keith said suddenly. 

Continued on page 11 


Wherever you are^ 


Have real fun—chew U/rigleij’s 
Enjoif these livelq flavours 
Theif’re delicious, refreshing and how theq l-a-s-t 
Chewing helps ijiou do better 

in work and plaq 
Keep a packet in tfour pocket 

Have more 'fiin with 

WRIGLEYH 

CHEWING GUM 

3 Long-Lasting Flavours 
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Grand 
Free offer 
of beautiful 
Flowers of San 
JIarino. These five 
stamps radiate exquisite 
beauty and colour and should be 
in every collector'^ album. This fine 
Free gift packet can be yours toda)'—just 
send 3 d. postage and request our world- 
famous Approvals and illustrated price Ust. 

DO IT NOW BEFORE TOU FORGET. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 


* ic 


• Stamps of this fascinating eroiip of ' 
> islands in the British West Indies are 
^ uotr usually “given away, but I am able 
to offer these attractive commemorative 


1946 Victory Set of 

TURKS & CAICOS 


stamps 


! ABSOLUTELY FREE ! 

^ to all genuine collectors asking f^or my 
attractive Approval booklets, ^ 

r very first selection. I also give 50 Different ^ 

> stamps entirely free to purchasers, 

► there is areally Genuine Bonus Scheme 

» for all regular customers. You will not f 
, regret writing to : i 

■G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CTC), J 

* 7 Winterborne Rd.i Abingdon, Berks, i 

mentioning “Children’s Newspaper’’ and i 
K enclosing 2id. stamp for postage. t 
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Si 

h 
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.>> 

•do 

bCA 

SB 

w< 

'oh 

SO 

Sfl 


"GUT*OUT 


FRUd ! 

15 AIRMAIL STAMPS .O 

25 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ 

100 WHOLE WORLD □ 

9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 
20 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 

STAMP ALBUM □ 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and It will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FKEE OF CIIABOE together with 
Approvals. {We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person ’•but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO, 
(Dept. M.SO), BRIDGNORTH 


--MATCldeOX LABELS 

CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 
On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each, Particulars, Stamp. 
CIGARETTE CARDS ^ 
1,700 different sets. (Price Iist6d. post free.) 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula* 
tions bought. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH. 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Deviies. Wilts. 


FREE 


LATEST CANADIAN 
WILD LIFE STAMPS 

This reallv fine TREE GIFT featuring 
the OX and a largo Pictorial stamp of 
WHOOPING CRANES, plus one other 
surprise GOOD stamp, to all applicants 
sending 2id. postage for Approvals, 
DISCOUNT free gift. 

INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 

Send now: S. REY (CN), 

20 s Barnsole Road, Gillingham, Kent 


FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given abso¬ 
lutely FREE to all genuine applicants 
for my superior Approvals enclosing 
2id. stamp for postage. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

61 Whitley Road, Hoddesdon, Herii. 


j 400 Stamps FREE j 

Request Approvals. Enclose 21d. postage. 

PARAGON STAMP Co 

138 Oakley Rd., Shirley, Southampton 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

•1. Br. COES, (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. GEEAT BRITAIN. 

3. V.S.A. 

Send for the selection which Interests YOU! 
PllOMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST FREE- 

MIXED PACKETS FOR BEGINNERS 1/3 
and 2/6, C.W.O. Album Lists free. 

BENNETT (C). 

44 Darrel Road. Retford. Notts. 


ANUTHEK SPECIAL FREE OFFER! 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
SILVER JUBILEE 

CORONATIONS, SILVER WEDDINC, ETC. 

This packet containing the above stamps from 
the British Empire is offered FREE to 
applicants for my bargain discount Approval*. 
S. W. SALMON (Cll), 

119 Beechcroft Road. IPSWICH 


100 STAMPS OF 

THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (catalogue value 
approx. 12/-) is offered Free to readers who 
fiend 2jd, postage (overseas 3Jd.) and ask to 
SCO our Discount Approvals. (Price without 
Approvals—1/3 post free.) 

WOOLCOCK, 

Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, England 


FREE! UNiqUE IS^PKT. 

Never before offeVed, this fine collection of 
British Colonial Sc Foreign Pictorials 
will be sent entirely FREE to all applU 
cants for our superb Approvals. Each htgh- 
value commemorativo in this colourful packet 
carrios a miniature picture of old Classic 
stamps from Norway, Switzerland. Hungary. 
South .Africa, etc. SEND NOW, enclosing 
2id. postage and requesting Approvals. 
CHESHIRE STAMPS (Cl) 

24 Grappenhatl Rd.. Stockton Heath, 
Warrington 


FREE 

CHEESE LABEL COLLECTORS 
New and medium collectors’ 
APPROVALS. Also stamps from 
Jd. upwards. Write to: 

Miss A. GILES, UPWELL, CAMBS. 

CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2id. slamp/ar Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(,Depl. CN), 

60' Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


WITH A SUPER 
GEOMETRY SET 



Gettheri^tan^e 
this term! 


fkoU/nx 



See Its wonderful Roll Top lid 

Complete with compasses, dl’ 
mapping pen, school ^ penholder, 
drawing pencils, spare nibs in tube, 
and eraser. Lower compartment 
contains two Rolinx set squares, 
bevelled edge protractor and 6 rule. 

As illustrated PRICE 25/- 

ALSO 

THE ROLINX SENIOR PENCIL BOX 
Complete with contents PRICE 24/» 

THE ROLINX JUNIOR PENCIL BOX 
As illustrated PRICE 9/1' 

Obtamebfe from 

STATIONERS, TOYSHOPS & STORES 
5o/e Distributors : 

BRITISH PENS LIMITED 

'^Pedigree** Pen Works, Bearwood Rd., 
SMETHWICK. Birmingham 41. And at 134 Old Street, London, 



E.C.I. 
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zoo NEWS 


MANATEES ARE FOND 
OF LETTUCES 

70 a day is their ration 


Stamp News 

The issue this montlv of the £1, 
10s., 5s., and 2s. 6d. stamps 
will practically complete Britain’s 
new Queen Elizabeth series. The 
four new stamps form our first 
pictorial set. Windsor Castle is 
shown on the £1 stamp, and 
Edinburgh Castle on the 10s. 
stamp (both issued on Septem¬ 



ber 1). The 5s. stamp (illustrated 
here) shows Caernarvon Castle, 
and Carrickfergus is on the 2s. 6d. 
stamp (both to be issued on Sep¬ 
tember 23). 

qiHn centenary of South Aus¬ 
tralia’s first stamp is soon to 
be commemorated with a new 
stamp. This has been designed 
like the first, but bears Queen 
Elizabeth’s portrait instead of 
Victoria’s. 

The U.S. will have two new 
stamps within the next few 
days. The first will commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of Fort 
Ticonderoga in New York State. 
The other, a definitive, portrays 
Robert E. Lee, the Confederate 
general. 

SET of three is in preparation 
to mark the tenth anniversary 
of the United Nations Charter. 
The stamps show an open book 
bearing the inscription “We the 
peoples of the United Nations ’’— 
in English on the three-cent 
value, in Spanish (four-cent), and 
in French (eight-cent). 


(iompetition result 

Congratulations to Janet 
Burgess, Luton; David Hackney, 
Manchester; Judith Nicholls, 
Wolverhampton; Susan Ross, 
Bishop’s Stortford; and Daphne 
Smith, Rugby, all of whom win 
cameras for their entries in CN 
Competition No. 34. 

Runners-up are Phillip Back, 
Spalding; Helene Blundell, East¬ 
leigh; Sean Hamilton, Hove; 
Peter Hewitt, Ewhurst; Andrew 
Hobbs, Enfield; Patricia Lambert, 
Derby; Ma'ureeri Mernock, Bir-‘ 
kenhead; Ian Phillips, Fawley; 
Peter Robertson, Brampton; and 
Laetitia Thompson, Rugby, who 
receive fountain-pens. 

Answer.^: I Peg has no spring, 

2 No door handles on car, 

3 Numerals IV and VI reversed, 

4 Only eight finger holes in dial, 

5 Spider should have eight legs, 

6 One pedal missing from bicycle, 

7 Bolt-head usually has four or 
six sides—certainly never seven, 

8 Date on wrong side of coin. 


His 75th harvest 

Mr. George Cundill has 
gathered his 75th harvest at Beech 
Tree Farm near Malton, York¬ 
shire. The farm has been in the 
family since at least 1644. 

Mr. Cundill will be 88 in 
December but he still gets up at 
six a.m. to milk his cows. 


important patient on the 
doctors’ hands at London 
Zoo is the eight-foot manatee or 
sea-cow received the other day 
from South America. The animal, 
now in a pool specially built at 
the aquarium, came with its mate 
from Britisli Guiana. Mr. Jo'nn 
Yealland, the Society’s curator of 
birds, who brought the manatees 
by boat from Georgetown, told 
me how the casualty got its 
injuries. 

“The manatees were housed in 
a large canvas bath on the 
hatch,” he said. “We were 
assured by the authorities at the 
Georgetown Botanical Gardens 
that they would be unable to 
escape from this. But on the 
second night out the male rested 
his chin on the side of the bath 
and let out so much water that 
the canvas collapsed and he was 
able to clamber over the edge. 

FALL FROM THE HATCH 
, “He then went a short distance 
and fell over the edge of the 
hatch on to Jjte deck. Luckily, it 
was a drop of no more than a few 
feet. But he is a heavy animal, of 
course, and sustained a few minor 
cuts and bruises. 

“We got the manatee back into 
his bath and thereafter took the 
precaution of keeping netting over 
the top. 

“Both manatees fed well during 
the trip. The first few days they 
ate water hyacinths. When the 
.supply was exhausted they took 
lettuces and cabbages. At the 
moment they are eating about 
70 lettuces a day each, and we 
hope they will do well in the 
8000-gallon pool which we have 
built for them.” 

Two of the Zoo’s “tea-party ” 
chimpanzees are now making daily 
visits to the Children’s Zoo, for 
photographic purposes. They are 
Fifi and Wendy. Fifi’s visit is 
from 2- to 3 p.m., Wendy’s from 
3 to 4 p.m. In the enclosure the 
animals are taken into an outdoor. 


studio, there to have their pictures 
taken with young visitors. 

Both apes, which are between 
three and four years old, arc 
highly intelligent and seem to en¬ 
joy these photographic parties 
enormously. Each poses with its 
arm affectionately round a c.hild's 
neck until the click of the caiTiera 
shutter is heard. Then the em¬ 
brace ends with an almost 
offensive abruptness! 

MEALWORMS BY AIR 

The Zoo has just answered an 
SOS for mealworms from Mr. 
Wilfred Frost, who during the 
last few months has been col¬ 
lecting birds in Indonesia and 
New Guinea. A cable from Mr. 
Frost informs officials that he has 
about 30 birds-of-paradise and is 
leaving Singapore shortly. 

“Mr. Frost found that he was 
running short of food and wanted 
a good supply of mealv/orms to 
see his stock through the' home¬ 
ward voyage,” an official told me. 
“So we sent him a boxful by air. 
The box contained three kilogranrs 
of the insects—roughly several 
thousand.” 

Besides the birds-of-paradise, 
Mr. Frost has also a young' 
cassowary for London Zoo. 

Mr. Frost, who is 78, is one of 
the world’s oldest collectors. He 
began collecting for British zoos 
in 1900 and (except for a period 
in the last war when he was in¬ 
terned by the Japanese) he has 
been collecting ever since. 
Altogether, he has made nearly 60 
trips to the East. Craven Hill 


SHARK OIL AND SHO’WERS 

Shark oil is being sold at a 
shilling for an eight-ounce bottle 
in America for forecasting the 
weather. 

The oil is a sticky white fluid 
and is said to become cloudy 
and bubbly in the bottle when a 
storm approaches, clear when 
fine weather is ahead, and dull 
grey when rain threatens. 



Hurry up with dinner! 

A sea-lion at the London Zoo evidently thinks that the 
keepers should pay more attention to the notice board. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


Judith and Jacqueline Scott, 16- 
year-old twins from Exeter, 
play most of their golf against 
each other. But recently they had 
to travel nearly 180 miles to play 
each other—for they had been 
drawn together in the first round 
of the Girls’ Open Championship 
at Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire. 

Testers all 

One of the proudest spectators 
watching the Tester cricket XI 
of Guildford playing against the 
Lurgashall village team was Mr. 
William Tester. All of the Tester 
side were his sons and grandsons. 
This family team have been un¬ 
defeated for five years. 

JJarold Dalton, masseur to the 
Essex County cricketers, who 
went to Australia last winter with 
the M.C.C. party, is spending the 
next few months in the West 
Indies, where he will attend to the 
physical needs of footballers and 
cricketers in Trinidad. 


Qne of England’s finest goal¬ 
keepers is Reg Matthews of 
Coventry City. But Reg became 
a goalkeeper by accident. As a 
boy he used to play Rugger, but 
one day he went to watch a 
Coventry schools Soccer trial, 
and a goalkeeper failed to turn 
up. Reg was asked to play—and 
he has been playing in goal ever 
since. 

Children at 
Silverstone 

(Children between six and. eight 
will be taking part in the 
National Motor Race Meeting at 
Silverstone on Saturday. No, 
they will not be at the wheel of 
powerful racing cars. The Austin 
Company has provided 20 pedal- 
cars, special overalls, and crash- 
helmets, and the winner of the 
“Junior Grand Prix” will be 
awarded the car which he drives 
to victory. 


Just before the war, A. H. 

(“Jackie”) Gibbons was one 
of England’s finest amateur 
centre-forwards. He W’on a num¬ 
ber of amateur and full inter¬ 
national caps, and was a regular 
member of Tottenham Hotspurs’ 
League XI. After service in the 
R.A.F., he became manager of 
Brentford, and later manager- 
coach to the Daring F.C. in 
Brussels. Now he has been ap¬ 
pointed manager and coach to the 
Israel F.A. and will have full 
charge of Israel’s international 
teams. 

Passers-by in East London, 

South Africa, the other day 
were amazed to see a man push¬ 
ing a penny along the pavement 
by his nose. Mr. Joseph Scholey, 
an ardent supporter of the British 
Isles Rugby touring team, bet a 
friend that he would do this if 
South Africa won the second 
Rugby international match. The 
British Isles—and Mr. Scholey— 
lost! 


Amateur Soccer 

Qn Saturday England’s amateur 
footballers will open their 
1955-56 international programme 
when they travel across the Irish 
Sea to meet Ireland. 

Since the first game of their long 
series, in 1906, the two countries 
have met 37 times. Of those 
matches England have won 27, 
Ireland seven, and three have 
been drawn. / 

previously mentioned in the 
C N, Worcestershire captain 
Reg Perks is retiring from cricket. 
But in his last county match he 
set up a record for pace-bowlers 
which will fake a great deal of 
beating—he took his 100th wicket 
for the 16th consecutive season. 
Only Tom Goddard and Charlie 
Parker have equalled this achieve¬ 
ment, and only “Tich” Freeman 
(with 17) has beaten it. But they, 
of course, W'ere spin-bowicrs. 


Pnclan'd’s Youth Soccer team, 
which is the stepping-stone 
to fame for so many young 
players, will be managed and 
coached this .season by George 
Curtis, who was a prominent 
inside-forward a few years ago 
with Arsenal and Southampton. 
After a spell in French -football, 
he came home to manage 

Chelmsford, and more recently 
has been coaching the amateur 
club Grays Athletic. 

Like husband, 
like ivife 

NEW women’s record for the 
lOi-mile swim of Lake Win¬ 
dermere has been set up by 
Mrs. Willy Temme, wife of 
Mr. Edward Temme, the first man 
to swim the Channel in both 
directions. Mrs. Temme did the 
swim in six hours 50 minutes. 

Jf Thursday evening is fine, a 
erowd of nearly 100,000 
speedway fans will throng the 
Empire Stadium, Wembley, for 
the 1955 World Championship 
finals. This year’s final is truly 
international, for taking part will 
be riders from England, Scotland, 
Wales, Australia, New Zealand, 
Sweden, and Norway. Ronnie 
Moore, of New Zealand and 
Wimbledon, the reigning cham¬ 
pion, is hoping to emulate 
Australian Jack Young, the only 
rider ever to win the world title 
twice in succession. Jack Young 
hi.mself will be all out to win and 
thus become the first rider to take 
the title three times. 

gciENTiSTS at the Harwell atomic 
research centre now ‘ have a 
professional footballer in their 
midst, for Jack Cross, the 
Sheffield United centre-forward, 
has recently taken a position as 
an administrative officer. Jack, 
who is a Bachelor of Science, will 
continue to play for Sheffield at 
weekends. 

Athletics in Prague 

JJiGHLiGHT of the athletic meet¬ 
ing between Czechoslovakia 
and Great Britain at Prague this 
Wednesday and Thursday will 
probably be Gordon Pirie’s race 
with the once invincible Emil 
Zatopek. As Ullsperger, Zatopek’s 
protege, is ill it will not be known 
until shortly before the meeting 
whether Zatopek intends to run 
in the 5000 metres or the 10,000 
metres, or both. His decision will 
influence the British team selec¬ 
tion as it is probable that Pirie 
will run against Zatopek. 

On form it seems likely that 
the Czech Army Colonel will 
suffer his second defeat at the 
hands of a British athlete. Chata- 
way defeated him in the Euro¬ 
pean Games last year. 

On the other hand Dana 
Zatopekova, Zatopek’s wife, 
should have no difficulty in win¬ 
ning the javelin event in the 
women’s match. Recently she 
created a new Czech record of 
181 feet 2i inches, 30 feet more 
than the British best. 



Athletics in the family 

The Dingles of Mitcham, Surrey, are an athletic family. 
When Julia and brother Richard prepare for some training, 
little sister Rosemary likes to be near at hand. She intends 
to imitate them as soon as she is big enough. 


FlOAm PALACE FOR A BISiOP 


The Bishop of Melanesia^^ Dr. 
Alfred Hill, of whom we have 
written before in CN, has a 
diocese consisting mostly of sea. 
But since his appointment last 
year he has been without a home 
or a ship for visiting his people, 
but he has recently learned that 
£75,000 has been collected to¬ 
wards the £100,000 needed to meet 
both his needs—a floating home. 

Dr. Hill plans to, live in his 
floating palace, which he will 
name “Southern Cross VIII.” 
Ever since 1849 the Melanese 
mission has had a ship named the 
“Soutliern Cross ” built specially 


THE SECRET OF 

Continued from page 9 

“I’m wondering about that 
tapping we heard. Do you think 
there was someone in the old 
mine? S’pose there is? Ought 
we to do something about it?” 

“How can we do anything 
about it?” Smithson snapped. 
“Don’t be a fool. We don’t even 
know where the entrance is.” - 

Nobody spoke for a few 
minutes for there did not seem 
much to say. 

It was Paul, trudging second in 


for sailing the seas in the 
Solomons area. 

While the bishop still holds his 
master mariner’s certificate he has 
arranged that an ex-naval engineer 
shall be captain of the ship. 

In October the bishop hopes to 
place the order for his new home 
in an Australian dockyard, and to 
have the ship ready for the Coral 
Seas by the autumn of 1956. 

What he is particularly proud of 
is the collection his Solomon 
Islanders made towards their 
bishop’s ship. Out of the £75,000 
already collected the islanders 
gave £5500. 


BUZZARD SCAR 

file behind Ginger Whiskers, who 
heard the shout from the hillside 
above them. As he stopped, Sally 
bumped into him and then they 
looked up to see a big man with 
a beard standing by a clump of 
bushes and waving. 

“Run!” he shouted. “Hurry! 
Water coming out of the old 
mine-” 

Ginger Whiskers urged the 
others ahead. “ Do as he says, ” 
he shouted. “It's Scarlett!” 

To be concluded next week 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 

Courses to suit all ages from 8hl4^ years 
Write 10 the Registrar, R. J. Dickson, B.A., for full par* 
ticulars (free Diagnostic Tect if desired) staling age of child 
and approximale date of examination. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(Dfpl. C.N. 36)t CoUege Honse, Howard SLctton, 

Stoke^oDoTrent 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GKEAT BARGAIN 

at below post. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blado firmly held 
by screw. Puts vised 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. 



9d. 

Post 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 



^tsJg^^Works from 
K V Torch 

Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
_ metal base for simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions.- Send P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley. London, N.12 


ALU APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to; Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER. 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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the Pen 
with the 
Marrello 
Nib! 



eC/M 
# 


rtfirr mt 

'Asmwe 

wmrs^T 

Lso in Brown 

r treacherous 
ather. School 
cnch coat style ‘ 

able breasted, 

0 o f e d and lined 
:oughout. Sent for 
•, Bal. 7 mthly, 
y’ts. 5/-, 1 of 4/-. 
ish 39/11, 22-24. 
to 32, 5/- ex. 54 
42.10/-ex, TERMS 
Kor sizes pro Tata 



gtnuinegoyernmbutswck 

BRANOAfaW 'A 
IRmCHJS 

Fawn 100% Storm 
nndWindproof coat. Madeof ' 
the toughest woven proofed 
texture you have over seen. 

Two vortical through pockets. 

Where can a more desirable, 
practical, or generously tailored * 

Service or Civilian wear coat 
be obtained at such a price? 

Size 36 to 40 chest for only 24/11, post, etc., 
1/9. Sizes 42 to 44, 5/- extra. Cash back if' 
hurricane affects coat! LISTS, TERMS. 



jEADQUARTER and QtNERAL SUPPLIES m 


I ICN 38), X96/20() Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London* S.E.5. OpenSat. 1 p.m.Wca. 
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TtiE Bran- tub 


UNBALANCED 

^4. MAN has £50 in the bank. 

He draws £20, leaving £30 

He draws £15, leaving £15 

He draws £9, ‘ leaving £6 

He draws £6, leaving £0 

Total £50 Total, £51 

MISSING MIDDLE 
Jf you insert the name of a cer¬ 
tain bright colour between 
these two rows of letters and read 
downwards you will find seven 
words. 

U A B O E K S 
E T N E M G Y 

Answer in coUimn 5 

SPOT THE . . . 

LACEWING FLY, with its bright 
green body and transparent 
veined wings. These lovely-look¬ 
ing insects should never be des¬ 
troyed for, 
despite their 
delicate ap¬ 
pearance, in 
their larval 
state they are ferocious hunters of 
the greenfly which attack our 
roses. A lacewing fly at that 
stage is a stou,t,'six-legged grub, 
equipped with sickle-shaped jaws, 
through which it sucks the juices 
of the aphids. The empty-skins 
of its victims are piled on the 
grub’s back, providing camouflage 
from insect-eating birds. 

OBVIOUS 

Johnny: “My little puppy has 
just chewed up the calendar.” 
Willie: “I expect he is fond cf 
dates.” 

BEDTIME TALE 


JACKO MAKES A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 
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WHICH IS THE TREE . . . 

Used for. making cricket bats? 
Called “The Lady of The 
Woods ” ? 

Sometimes called the rowan? 
Planted in churchyards? 

Used to build “the wooden walls 
of England,” ships of Nelson’s 
time? 

Rop'tcs often build in? 

Answer below 

SLIGHTLY MIXED 
“"YYt^AT does quartz consist of?” 
asked the master. 

“Pints, sir.” 



HOWLERS 

A MAGNETIC force is a straight 
line, generally a curved one. 
which would tend to point to 
where the North Pole comes. 

A triangle with equal sides is 
called equatorial. - 

Mandolines are high officials of 
China. 

William the Conqueror is one 
of our foremost authors; he 
wrote Domesday Book. 

■ Queen Elizabeth’s face was 
pale and thin, but she was a 
stout Protestant. 


IF . . . 

... a while man threw a black 
stone into, the Red Sea, what 
would happen? 

; osjnoo Jo jdS pjnoM Diiois 


PLEASURE-BO UND 
Uhe wind races free. 

With never a care. 

And blows off my hat 
And ruffles my hair. 

It lifts up dry leaves 
And tumbles them round. 
And always appears 
To be pleasure-bound. 

ALL IN A HOUSE 

The names of six different apartments in a house are represented below. 
What are they ? ' Ansn-cr tn column 5 



JANEY’S DREAM COMES TRUE 


long as she could remember 
Janey had loved dogs. Big 
dogs and little dogs; shdrts dogs 
and long dogs; plain dogs and 
spotted dogs—Janey loved them 
all. But the only dogs Janey had 
were the two brown and white 
china dogs that sat so still' and 
quiet beside her bedroom fireplace. 

Janey was 
very fond of 
her china dogs. 

She often patted 
them goodnight, 
and sometimes 
she made up 
stories about 
them until she 
fell asleep. She 
dreamt about 
the.m, too. In 
her dreams the 
china dogs were 
real dogs that 
barked to wake 
her up, and 
tugged at the 
bedclothes to make her get up. 

Now Janey was nearly six. 
“What would you like for your 
birthday, Janey?” asked Daddy. 

“A puppy, please,” said Janey. 
■‘I’d like a real live brown and 
■v’Btte puppy.” 

Daddy hesitated. “We’ll see,” 
Y? said. 



On her birthday morning Janey 
woke before it was properly light. 
It was much too early to get up. 
So Janey stayed in bed, and 
stared at her china dogs. She 
wondered whether she would 
have a real puppy that morning. 
Then she went back to sleep. 

The sun began to shine through 
Janey's w i n - 
dows, but Janey 
went on steep¬ 
ing. She dreamt 
her old dream 
about the china 
dogs. Round 
and round her 
bed raced the 
china dogs, 
barking noisily. 
She woke up 
suddenly. 

“Silly old 
dream!” mut¬ 
tered Janey. 

Then she 
shook her head 
to wake up properly because 
the barking was still going on. 

Janey peered at her china dogs. 
There they sat as usual beside 
the fireplace. Then Janey woke 
up properly, for there tugging at 
the bedclothes was her brown and 
white birthday puppy telling her it. 
was time to get up. 


OLD SALT STORY 
“J SAW six dogs walking along 
the beach and they only had 
20 legs bettt'een them,” said Sam 
Sharp. 

“How on earth, was that?” 
asked his sister Sue. 

“Two of them were sea-dogs,” 
chuckled Sam. 

PIN CAME ' 

In this puzzle the word pin can 
be found in each of the answers. 
What are they ? 

. PIN . . A musical instru¬ 
ment. 

PIN .... A small boat on 

a warship. 

, . . .. PIN A saint, mentioned 
by Shakespeare. 

PIN. A slender tower. 

. PIN-. . . Used for winding 

thread. 

PIN. An article of girl’s 

clothing. 

Answer in column 5 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
west. In the morning Jupiter 
is in the east. 
Our picture 
shows the 
M o o n as it 
will appear at 
six o’clock on 
'Wednesday 
morning, 

September 14. 



Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS : 1 Set 

of two. 4-and ends. 8 Prefix 

meaning formerly. 9 Stop. 11 
Ineline. 13 Large snake. 14 Luke¬ 
warm. 15 Takes away. 19 Greek 
island in the Mediterranean. 21 
Durham Light Infantry. 23 
Speeies of duck. 24 Make naked. 

26 Royal Scots. 27 Droops. 28 
Ridge of sand. 

READING DOWN : 1 Nuis¬ 

ance. 2 Spindled. 3 Fast. 4 
Alternative. 5 Disputed. 6 Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Order. 7 Male 
deer. 10 Brought down in price. 

12 Vent. 16 Wept. 17 Striet. 

18 Totals. 20 Old Irish language. 

22 Grassland. 25 Personal pro¬ 
noun. Answer next week 

UNIVERSITY TOWN 
Qan you make another word out' 
of each of the following 
words by re-arranging the letters? 
If you do it correctly, the first 
.letters of the new words will spell 
the name of a University. 

MARCH, FLOAT, AMPLE, 
AMBLE, FREER, DILLY, 
ROWDY, EGRET, CRETE. 

Answer in column 5 
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STAMP ALBUM ANSWER 

The full title of Westminster Abbey is Collegia Ji 
Church of St. Peter in W’^estminster 

ANSWER TO WORD QUIZ 

1 bt 2 b, 3 a, 4 c, 5 c 
BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Missing middle. Scarlet—use, act, ban, ore, elm. 
keg, sty 

All in a house. Kitchen, bedroom, dining-room, 
scullery, cellar, attic 

Pin game. Spinet, pinnace, Crispin, pinnacle, 
spindle, pinafore 

University town. Charm, aloft, maple, blame, 
refer, idyll, dowry, greet, erect—-Cambridge 
Which is the tree. Willow', silver birch, mouri' 
tain ash, yew, oak, elm 
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With 

WEETABIX 

on your side 
YOU CAN GET TO THE TOP! 

To achieve success at games or work—and w'hat a grand feeling that 
is !—you must have reserves of energy. Crisp, delicious Weetabix 
will give you the extra energy you need—it’s made from whole wheat, 
and packed with goodness. Ask Mother to get some today. Enjoy it 
for breakfast, supper or snacks, and have Weetabix on your side in 
everything you do! 



THE WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 

more than a breakfast food 



SEND THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE SAMPLE 


We shall be glad to send you a free sample of 
delicious Weetabix, together with a recipe leaflet 
whichyour mother will be pleased to have. Just 
fill in this coupon and post it in an unsealed 1 Jd.- 
stamped envelope to Weetabix Ltd., Dept. lOOJ, 
Burton Latimer, Nr. Kettering, Northants. 


Name . 

Address . 

Town . 

County . 


MARVELLOUS 
WEETABIX MODELS 
FOR YOU I 



There’s a true-to-life, beauti-: 
fully coloured model — a 
FREE gift Tor you — on the' 
back of every Standard and ; 
Family Size Weetabix! 
packet. All ready to cut out i 
and assemble. Start collect- > 
ingNOW! I 




















































































